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FRANK WEITENKAMPF

COMFORT, WILL LEVINGTON (Jan. 17,
iS7S-Nov. 2, 1932), war correspondent, novel-
ist, occultist, was born In Kalamazoo, Mich., the
son of Silas Hopkins and Jane (Levington)
Comfort. While he was very young- the family
moved to Detroit, where he attended the elemen-
tary and secondary schools and nourished the
ambition to become a writer. As a high-school
student he supported himself by delivering papers
and later secured a job as cub reporter on a
Detroit daily. For some months he had a similar
appointment in Cincinnati. During the war with
Spain he enlisted in the 5th United States Cav-
alry hoping for service in the Philippines but
was sent instead to a camp at Tampa, Fla.,
where he was ill of fever, and thence to Cuba,
where he was honorably discharged. After work-
ing for a time as reporter and free-lance writer
in Detroit, he accepted an offer to go to the
Philippines as war correspondent for the Detroit
Journal Syndicate. Returning to the United
States, he was married on Sept 30, 1900, to Mrs.
Adith Duffie-Mulholland of Detroit. They had
three children, Jane Levington, John Duffie, and
Thomas Tyrone.

For part of the session of 1900-01 Comfort
attended the preparatory department of Albion
College but did not complete the course. He re-
turned to journalism, for some months editing a
daily column for a Pittsburgh paper, and draw-
ing upon his experience for short stories. When
the Russo-Japanese War broke in 1904 he was
sent to the Orient to cover the conflict for the
Pittsburgh Dispatch and other papers. His first
successful novel, a somewhat loosely constructed
story of adventure and diplomatic intrigue, en-
titled Rowtledge Rides Alone, was published in
1910. It was so unflattering a picture of the
glories of war that peace societies are said to
have used it as propaganda. Though uneven in
technique, the book was well received and the
author was encouraged to write other novels,
sometimes drawing on material already used for
short stories. There followed in 1911 She Build-
eth Her House, based on the disastrous eruption
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of Mount Pelee in 1902, and Fate Knocks at the
Door (1912).

In Down among Men (1913) Comfort wrote
what some reviewers called a pacifist book, de-
scribing vividly a Russian ploughman who on
principle refused to be a soldier. His next work,
Midstream, A Chronicle at Halfway, published
in 1914, Was a psychological autobiography. In
Red Fleece (1915) he dealt with the World War,
portraying the conversion to peace doctrines of
an American war correspondent on the Russian
front. Other novels followed, including juveniles,
and in 1918 lie published The Hive, a collection
of essays and stories. His Son of Power (1920),
written in collaboration with Willimina L. Arm-
strong, was made up of the varied adventures of
an animal trainer. In The Yellow Lord (1919)
and This Alan's World (1921), Comfort turned
to the Pacific Ocean for his setting ; in The Pub-
lic Square (1923) he dealt with a young1 woman's
attempt to become a successful writer. He drew
upon the color and romance of the old South-
west for Somewhere South hi Sonom (1925) ;
and Apache (1931) is the story of an Indian
chief who strives in vain to protect his peo-
ple from the encroachment of the white race.
Comfort's last novel, The Pilot Comes Aboard
(1932), is the story of a boy's passion for the
sea and his life of forty years afloat.

From about 1918 on Comfort lived in Southern
California, giving his whole time to literary work.
He died suddenly in Los Angeles. Though not
a member of any particular sect, he was strongly
influenced by occultism, and reviewers often com-
plained that the objectivity of his fiction was
blurred by his tendency to mysticism and his in-
sistence upon his social doctrines. He published
a series of Reconstruction Letters, 1918-27, and
The Glass Hive, 1927-32, addressed to his asso-
ciates in the occult. Influenced somewhat in his
writing by Kipling and Conrad, he fell short of
both in technique and in singleness of purpose,
though his w'ork was often distinguished by range
and vividness of imagination.
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COMSTOCK, GEORGE GARY (Feb. 12,
i855-May n, 1934), astronomer, was born in
Madison, Wis., son of Charles Henry and Mercy
(Bronson) Comstock. He was the eldest of four
children, three sons and one daughter. On his
mother's side his ancestry is traced to the May-
flower; on his father's side he was descended
from William Comstock who in 1628 emigrated
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